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| a letter (on page 187) from another. 





The Cheap Queen Traffic Again. 





The communication from Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson, on page 183, on this 
subject, calls for a few remarks. 

Our correspondent certainly mis- 
understood our expression, which he 
attempts to reproduce in his first para- 
graph. Had he copied the sentence 
entire, it would give the impression 
that where one might economize more, 
scores of prudent breeders would far 
exceed Mr. Salisbury’s expenses. Not 
only have we cited several cases where 
experienced and extensive breeders 
have found the cheap queen traffic un- 
desirable, but in this issue we publish 


We have carefully read our article 
through to find the word “stripes” 
which our correspondent quotes upon 
us—it is not there, but, instead, in our 
closing paragraph we said the “ bee- 
keepers want better stock, more 
honey, longer-lived bees, and certain 
profits.” The matter of stripes was 
certainly and purposely omitted, for 
the ‘‘ best bees” will have just the 
requisite number, whether it be one 
or adozen. As we have understood 
the matter, queens are not tested for 
stripes alone, but for the best business 
qualities, and if this object is not kept 
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in view in testing, why, untested 
queens might fill the bill for all but 
stripes. 

Nor did we say anything about 
““hybrid queens,” as charged in the 
third paragraph given, but ‘ worth- 
less trash’ is what we spoke of, and 
many queens sent out, which throw 
three-banded workers may be quite 
as worthless as many which show not 
one band plainly. But when a 








‘** tested ’’ queen is boughtor sold, it is 


*\supposed her progeny will prove 


among the best for all desirable 
qualities, as wellas possess the *‘ three 
bands,” which are only a “ test of 
purity,” or pure mating. 

The correspondent’s citation of the 
case of Dr. J. P. H. Brown establishes 
no point, except that the Doctor, as 
we all know, is an honest, conscien- 
tious gentleman, who would not send 
out any inferior stock, if he knew or 
suspected it to be such, for any price; 
and further, he states in his circular 
that all his queens are reared from im- 
ported stock. They are not reared 
from ‘“‘ dollar ” queens. 

We do not wish to controvert any- 
thing in the sixth paragraph, nor in 
either of the succeeding ones, except 
where “stripes” are unfortunately 
and persistently attributed to us. 

Again we repeat, the bee-keepers of 
America want the ‘* best bee,” and to 
this end all bees should be tested 
before leaving the hands of the 
breeder. 


‘The Oriental Casket,’ pub- 
lished at 912 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is a literary gem. The March 
number is full of things both inter- 
esting and useful. In appearance it 
is elegant; in price moderate; in all 
things it is a credit to art, anda pleas- 
ure to the reader. 








Flower Shows in England.—‘ Flow- 
er Shows,” says the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, ‘* have become everywhere local 
institutions; they teach and they ex- 
pand ideas; they promote that con- 
tact amongst horticulturists of all 
sections that was previously wanting, 
and have and are doing a power of 
good.” The love for flowers is now 
universal. So says Vick’s Monthly. 
Bee shows will soon become as popu- 
lar as flower shows in Great Britain. 
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Conflicting Theories of Bee-Keepers. 


Mr. Jacob Spence, of Toronto, 
Canada, wishes a formulation of the 
various theories, now so conflicting, 
into creeds, so that the less advanced 
bee-keepor may have certain land- 
marks which he can keep in view 
while acquiring a knowledge of the 
more intricate details of the business. 
Below will be found his views upon 
the subject, and a call for our commit- 
tal, which we cheerfully respond to: 


To some of us it is distressingly be- 
wildering to find so many directly 
conflicting theories held by those who 
ought to be entitled to be looked up 
to as safe instructors. I think, too, 
that one very good way of bringing 
out truth is by clear statement of con- 
sistent theory—fairly founded on well 
ascertained facts and experiences. 
There are many interesting minor 
methods of detail, on which no doubt 
many various ways of working may be 
almost equally successful in bee in- 
crease and honey production—but, 
then, to keep the bees alive must be 
taken as the vital one thing needful. 

Safe wintering and spring dwind- 
ling seem closely connected (or dis- 
connected), and now to find out cer- 
tain how to secure the oneand pre- 
vent the other beyond ordinary per- 
adventure, is where the real difficulty 
comes in. To know the cause (beyond 
doubt, of course), would be the proper 
key to the ‘‘ how to prevent the dread- 
ful spring dwindling ;” and to really 
know the needful conditions of safe 
wintering, would go far toward this 
fulfillment. Here, then, would it not 
be especially important to make out 
very distinctly, particularly on these 
two points, how far all reputed ortho- 
dox authorities agree, and set down 
what can so be taken as fully settled 
creed, requiring little if any further 
discussion, but decidedly correct, and 
as such to be propounded to disciples 
as being thus far no longer doubtful ? 
My idea is in this way to transfer as 
much as possible (especially in essen- 
tials) from the domain ‘of the dubious 
into that of knowledge, and then pro- 
ceed on this line. 

I can only claim to class as a 
‘* novice’? engaged in making experi- 
ments, results of which I may some- 
time deem worthy to communicate, 
but would much prefer to have less ex- 
perimenting needful. This, it seems 
to me, should be accomplished less 
problematically, as well as less ex- 
pensively, by utilizing confirmed con- 
clusions and experiences, such as 
might be looked for from the fathers 
in the fascinating art. 

I do earnestly wish, Mr. Editor, 
that yourself, and more of your very 
able correspondents, would turn more 
to these two vital parts of the pro- 
gramme. Do let us have fixed (not 
conflicting) creed on the ways and 
means of preserving the precious life 
of the ‘* coming bee.”’ 


Bee-keeping, as an art or profession, 
is yet in its infancy, and the creeds to 





be determined are proportioned to the 
magnitude of the business. Were 
wintering the only problem to be 
solved, it would have been satisfacto- 
rily settled long ago; but scores of 
questions have been constantly aris- 
ing, some of greater and others of 
lesser importance, and each claiming 
more or less the attention of all. 
Again, these experiments and results 
are all conducted from different stand- 
points, and reached through various 
channels, and hence diverse convic- 
tions are reached, and each as logical 
as the others. 


Could nature and the variations of 
winter be controlled by artificial means 
as easily as can be the certainty of 
honey flow in summer, then the suc- 
cess of one winter’s experiments can 
be duplicated the next ; but until then, 
for any man to formulate his theories 
into a creed, or the majority of his 
successes into an invariable doctrine, 
would be tostamp him as an egotist, 
and bring disaster on his followers. 


We are reaching results quite 
rapidly,and many important questions 
are settling in convictions; but to ar- 
rive at harmonious conclusions, on all 
the main topics, will be impossible, 
owing to the vast extent of country 
and difference of climate involved, as 
well as different phases of human 
nature to be drifted into one channel. 
More unanimity of thought on very 
many questions is desirable, but time 
will be reguired, and a convincing 
need of such unanimity, before it will 


be reached. 


We are glad Mr. Spence is moved 
by the spirit of experiment, and is 
himself assisting to overcome some of 
the obstacles to uniform success, but 
in many things he will find thata 
creed which may be life-saving in 
his extreme latitude, would be as cer- 
tain to work destruction further south 
or west. Still, it is none the less his 
imperative duty to investigate, as his 
own success depends in a great meas- 
ure upon the modification he may 
make in the creeds of others. 

ge Mr. W. C. Barry, of Mount 
Hope nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., 
has our thanks for a neatly printed 
pamphlet containing his two essays on 
**Ornamental Planting ’’ and ‘*t Native 
Fruits,” both of which we have read 
with much pleasure and profit. 





e No. 2 of the California Apicul- 
turist has come to hand with an ad- 
ditional 4 pages, making 12 in all. 





‘*Miner” Points.—In the Home and 

Science Gossip, of Rockford, Ills., Mr, 
F. M. Miner writes as follows : 
_ In the BEE JOURNAL, July 6, there 
is an ebullition of spleen, ignorance 
and self-conceit from one Robinson. 
Among other silly things he says he 
knows how to winter bees—snow ex- 
cludes air ; and Mr. Newman has sent 
his trash over the wide world to the 
disgrace of American prestige, and 
excluded any reply. Some of us ought 
to be in the insane asylum, claiming 
to be authorities while we differ radi- 
cally on essentials. 

Weare astonished at the language 
used by Mr. Miner. The facts are 
that he sent us a communication last 
fall,and we put it into our “corres- 
pondence drawer,” without reading, 
awaiting its selection to go into the 
BEE JOURNAL. Some time after he 
wrote us that the editor of the Guide 
wanted him to write for it, and unless 
we could print it soon, he would be 
glad to have it to send to the Guide. 
AS we were crowded with matter, and 
our compositors could not “set up” 
Mr. M.’s articles until they were 
copied, and as we were to busy to do 
so, at the ‘“‘rush”’ at the end of the 
year, we at once sent the article to the 
Guide, as requested, without ever hav- 
ing readit. Mr. M.’sstrong language 
is, therefore, wholly uncalled for. 

During all the winter months we 
have a large drawer full of *‘ commu- 
nications,” and another full of “ let- 
ters” in waiting, all the time, and 
from this “store,” we select suchas 
we deem best to give our readers a 
savory meal each week. We are 
sorry ifany should feel aggrieved, but 
cannot expect to please all. Weshall, 
however, continue todo our best to 
serve up a good meal to those who sit 
at our table—the BEE JoURNAL. 





> The editor of the Terrell, Texas, 
Knight, after mentioning the BEE 
JOURNAL’Ss recent change to 16 pages, 
adds: ‘The change has added to its 
prosperity and popularity. Its field 
of influence has been extended, and 
the industry it ably represents has 
been greatly advanced by the weekly 
publication.” The Knight has our 
thanks for its very kind notice. To 
advance the industry of bee-keeping 
is our aim, on every occasion, and by 
every means at our command. 





@ The New England Bee-Journal 
has again made its appearance, hav- 
ing been suspended from November 
to March. It is now expected to ap- 
pear monthly, if sufficient support 
shall warrant it. 
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Bee-Keeping in Florida. 


Mr. W.S. Hart, Vice President of 
the National Society for Florida, has 
sent us a copy of the Florida Agricul- 
turist, Which contains his ‘*‘ address to 
the Bee-Keepers’ and Fair Directors 
of the State of Florida,” advocating 
more and larger premiums for bees 
and honey at the next State Fair. 
Mr. Hart says that since its publica- 
tion $27.50 has been added to the 
prizes for honey. 


Having lately received the premium 
list for the State Fair, Ihave gone 
carefully over it, and can say that I 
not only have no fault to find with 
the awards there offered, but on the 
contrary consider every one well and 
wisely placed. Yet it seems to me 
that one of our rural industries that, 
with a little encouragement may 
greatly surpass in importance to the 
State, some for which libera] premi- 
ums are offered in the list, is sadly 
neglected. I refer to the bee-keeping 
interest, which includes the produc- 
tion of honey and wax, the raising of 
early queens for the northern bee- 
keepers, and the supplying of bees by 
the pound to replace those lost dur- 
ing the cold winters of the North. 
To be sure, there is a ‘* Department 
O,for Poultry, Bees and Rabbits,” 
but with seventy dollars offered for 
poultry, I do not see the first cent 
offered for bees. In ‘*‘ Department E, 
Table Luxuries,” we find No. 12,— 
best specimen Florida honey $3.00. 
Also, No. 42,— best home made vine- 
gar of any kind $1.00.” Those two 
items afford the only chances for the 
bee-keeper to win a prize, and they 
together amount to $4.00. As the 
reason for this lack of encourage- 
ment amen | rests more with the 
bee-keepers themselves, in not mak- 
ne known the importance of their 
industry, than with the Directors of 
the Exposition, I now take the liberty 
of presenting a few facts and figures 
toshow that bees and their produc- 
tions are, to say the least, worthy 
of as much consideration as poultry. 

Mr. Thomas G. Newman, editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, a large 
and handsome weekly, published at 
Chicago, Ill., in a late issue called for 
reports from the bee-keepers of the 
country, stating their success durin 
the present year. In No. 41, issue 
Uct. 12th, is given a tabulated state- 
ment of the returns as far as received. 
The footings’ are as follows: colonies 
In the spring 137,636; fall 235,510; 
average increase 71 per cent. Ex- 
tracted honey 5,477,176 pounds ; comb 
honey 3,990,446 pounds, giving a total 
of 9,467,622 pounds, or an average of 
69 pounds to the colony. Florida’s 
share in this list so far as reported is, 
colonies in the spring, 2,354, in the 
fall 4,712; per cent. of increase 100. 
Extracted honey produced, 167,918 
pounds;comb honey, 19,734 pounds ; 
average per colony, 84 pounds. In 
commenting on these results, Mr. 

ewman remarks:—‘* There are in 
America about 3,000,000 colonies of 





bees, but our reports are from less 
than a quarter of a million, or one- 
twelfth of the whole. If the one- 
twelfth that are reported area fair 
average of the whole, then the crop 
of American honey for 1881 amounts 
to 120,000,000 pounds. If we call it 
onlya hundred millions, itis worth 
$15,000,000. Surely the industry is of 
sufficient magnitude to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic of its devotees.” 
In Southern California, there are six 
hundred men who are engaged exclu- 
sively in bee-keeping, and yet they 
et a full crop on an average but once 
in three 7. and some years thou- 
sands of colonies starve to death. 
While here in Florida I can not find 
any one that has ever known the crop 
to fail. This has been called a poor 
year for bees, yet my colonies have 
increased over 100 per cent. and pro- 
duced 200 pounds of honey to the 
colony. The bees of several of 7 
neighbors have done nearly as well. 
All are not fitted for bee-keepers, 
neither will all parts of this State 
produce honey in paying quantities, 
yet there is room for hundreds of in- 
dustrious bee-keepers to come and 
locate where they can do annually as 
well and better than I have this year. 
For several reasons I think it probable 
that a larger per cent. of the apiarists 
of Florida reported to Mr. Newman 
than from most of the other States, 
so we will call the number one-sixth, 
which is certainly within bounds. 
Now multiply the 187,652 pounds of 
honey reported, by six, to get the ap- 
proximate production of the State, 
and we have 1,125,912 pounds, worth 
$168,866.80. — a better idea of 
this amount may be had by stating 
that the editor of the Florida Dispatch 
(who ought to be a good judge) esti- 
mates the orange crop of the State 


sources of this ‘‘land of flowers,” in 
every ——— way possible. Let 
us have liberal prizes offered at our 
fairs for bees and their products, and 
let the bee-keepers strive with each 
other to make the best display of their - 
stock. Much may also be learned by 
forming bee-keepers’ societies and 
holding conventions one or more times 
each year, where all can meet together 
and exchange ideas, and display their 
hives, extractors, extracted and comb 
honey, etc. 
New Smyrna, Fla., Oct. 31, 1881. 


P. 8S. Isee no better way of set- 
tling up the coast and river country of 
all South Florida than by encourag- 
ing bee-keepers to come and loca 
where they find every requisite of 
success. As we depend almost en- 
tirely on wild pasturage for our bees 
a wild, unsettled country is as good 
or better for an apiarist than any other, 
provided it be onthe coast or some 
water course that will give him trans- 
portation in his own boat to some 
point of public transportation. In 
all South Florida there can scarcely 
be found a spot near the coast or some 
river, but what would bea profitable 
one for the bee-keeper. There also is 
found the land best suited to the 
orange, and as apiculture and orange 
culture are peculiarly fitted to go to- 
—. the apiarist can, rye | his 
eisure hours, clear a piece of land and 
plant it to trees, thereby forming a 
permanent nucleus fora future set- 
tlement. 











for 1881 at 300,000 boxes of 140 oranges | ___.. __ = 


to the box, worth at $15.00 per thou- 
sand (about the usual average price 
obtained) $675,544, or not four times 
the value of the unnoticed honey crop. 
Hundreds of young orange groves are 
just coming into bearing, so thata 
few years will show several times our 
present production of the golden 
fruit. In the same ratio may our 
honey and beeswax crop be made to 
foot up among the millions of dollars’ 
worth annually, if those whoare fitted 
for the business will only take hold 
and make a study of the business, in- 
stead of trusting to the old “‘ happy 
o lucky” way. The climate of Flor- 
ida is not only peculiarly fitted for 
successful bee-keeping, as our harvest 
time is long, and we have no winter- 
ing troubles, but italso attracts many 
people from the North who come here 
seeking health without the strength 
todo heavy work, or the capital to 
hire it done forthem. To such bee- 
keeping offers many inducements. 
As Vice President for the State of 
Florida of the North American Bee- 
keepers’ Society, I would respectfully 
call the attention of the Directors of 
our various State and County Fairs, 
and also that of the apiarists of the 
State to the above remarks, and ask 
them one and allto “ puta shoulder 
to the wheel,” and help to make bee- 
keeping one of the great money re- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Standard Frame. — The annual 
meeting of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, was held last month, 
and the following is a digest of the 
proceedings on this subject : 


The most important motion affect- 
ing bee-keepers and bee-keeping gen- 
erally was brought forward by the 
Rev. George Raynor as_ follows: 
‘* That itis desirable that the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association do set forth 
a standard frame, stamped by its 
sanction and authority, with the view 
to bringing such frame into general 
use, its size and form to be determined 
by a committee appointed for that 
purpose.” 

The question of a standard frame 
for general use has been discussed by 
all leading apiarists for a considerable 
length of time, the general opinion 
being that the matter should be taken 
up by the British Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. : 

Mr. Raynor in_ introducing the 
motion spoke asfollows: The resolu- 
tion is one of no small importance to 
the bee-keepers of this country, and 
indeed I may say to all who are tech- 
nically or otherwise interested in the 
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art of bee-keeping. I will endeavor 
to state a few of the more prominent 
advantages such a frame should pos- 
sess. First would be the interchange- 
ability of all frames. How great a 
‘boon this would be [I must chiefly 
leave to the makes of hives and the 
vendors of bees to tell you. This 
point cannot well be over-estimated, 
especially now that bee-culture is 
being taken upso extensively by some 
of our leading farmers. 

A few days ago I received a letter 
from a cultivator of many acres in 
Lincolnshire to the effect that he was 
investing largely in bee-culture, and 
upon modern and approved principles. 
And what a field is opened to the bee- 
keeper by the thousands of acres of 
mustard with its fragrant golden 
bloom which this plant affords, the 
fields of white clover, and other melli- 
fluous plants ? 

We must all rejoice that the farm- 
ing interest at last is showing signs of 
a growing appreciation of this long- 
neglected industry; and in this view 
how highly necessary is it that, far 
more so thanat any other period, that 
we should have a standard frame, as 
affording the greatest facility for the 
transfer and sale of bees, hives, and 
appliances. Honey extractors would 


come into more general use, since one 
size alone would be required, and 
their use would be greatly extended. 
Now a “standard frame’ does not 
imply a ‘standard hive.’ The hive 
may be of any size—i. e., may contain 
any number you please of standard 


frames, hence the desirability of mak- 
ing the frame, and not the hive, the 
standard. Hence also it would ap- 
pear best to state inside dimensions 
of frame, since some may prefer to 
use stouter material for frames than 
others, and itis important that the 
comb-surface should not vary. 

** As regards ourshows, I would say, 
do not make your ‘standard frame’ 
asine qua non for hive competitions, 
but give it the preference ceteris pari- 
bus. It may be expected that I should 
state my own views of the size and 
form of frame most desirable, but 
this, I think, isa matter that may be 
well left to a committee to deal with. 
I may, however, say that the general 
view appears to be that a shallow 
rather than a deep frame should be 
adopted, providing the depth be not 
less than 84% inches, nor the length 
than 12%, in order that the frame may 
receive six 1 lb. sections. ; 

The shape I think of less impor- 
tance, although as giving a decided 
preference to a tapered frame I should 
advocate a ‘double standard,’ in 
other words a rectangular and a 
tapered frame of the same superficial 
contents, and from what [have stated 
above, the size would most nearly ap- 

roach the Woodbury frame. Shal- 

owed frames are most easy of mani- 
pulation, better for extracting, are 
more easily suspended in a vertical 
position in the hive, and there is no 
necessity for those abominations or 
queen-destroyers, called racks, to keep 
them in their places. It is said that 
bees winter betterin deep frames, but 
with our modern appliances for winter 
and the contraction of the hive this 





objection has no force. Heatascends, 
therefore with a deep frame, when the 
bees cluster at the top of the frames, 
the space below will be filled with 
cold air.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. T. 
W. Cowan, and after some discussion 
was adopted unanimously. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were nominated as 
the Committee to carry out the resolu- 
tion: Mr. C.N. Abbott, Mr. T. W. 
Cowan, Mr. F. Cheshire, Mr. J.G. 
Desborough, Mr. J. M. Hooker, Mr. 
A. Neighbour, Rev. G. Raynor, Rev. 
F. T. Scott. 





Bee Pasturage.—The Semi-Tropic 
California has the following on this 
subject : 


Very soon the warm, dry weather 
will come and the planting of trees for 
permanent bee pasturage should be 
attended to without a day’s delay. 
Some experiments point to the Loynot 
or Japanese plum asa very valuable 
honey producer, blooming in the fall 
or winter and producing a fruit that 
is unequaled for jelly making. It 
withstands the frosts and is an ever- 
green, that is ornamental as well as 
useful. It would not perhaps be out 
of place to again call attention to the 
value of the acacia ; besides the bloom 
it yields, which furnishes both pollen 
and honey, the timber is valuable as 
fuel, being equal if not superior to 
willow, and the wood being very light 
and white is just the kind of timber 
to convert into sections for comb 
honey; it can be prepared for that 
purpose on a good foot power buzz saw 
by any handy bee-keeper at home at 
spare times, thus saving a money out- 
lay that has been a considerable item 
in the bee-keeper’s expense account 
heretofore. It wili, on ordinary good 
soil, grow to the size suitable to such 
purposes in two years from the plant- 
ing of the seed, which should be put 
in the ground in the month of March. 
Blue gum is another tree of equal if 
not greater value, both on account of 
its honey producing qualities and its 
timber. The handling of the plants 
must necessarily require more atten- 
tion than the acacia, but it will well 
repay the attention and expense be- 
stowed vwpon it, as when once well 
rooted it will grow even in poor, sandy 
soil, and in a few years afford timber 
and fire-wood ; and the time usually 
spent by the bee-keeper in clamber- 
ing over crags and cliffs, and up almost 
impassable canons to secure his sup- 
ply of fuel,if judiciously used in tree 
planting would afford a better result 
for his work, besides furnishing his 
bees with honey close at hand year 
after year, and but little if any danger 
of failure on account of dry weather. 
When the blue gum is cut down for 
any purpose, it will immediately 
sprout from the root and make a 
vigorous growth. This is not so with 
the acacia; but as it is no more trou- 
ble to grow it from the seed than to 
grow corn, the bee-keeper should not 
complain. As soon as the danger of 
spring frosts are over, plant. The 
delicate and agreeable fragrance of 
mignonette, which is imparted to the 





honey produced fromit ranks it as 
of first importance among the flowers 
to be cultivated by the bee-keeper. 
During the month of March, oras 
soon as danger from frost is gone, sow 
the seed and spare not; be assured 
that nothing is better for bees, and 
very few if any blooming plants are 
better suited to our climate than mig- 
nonette. 


Reversible Frame. — Mr. F. W. 
Burgess, Huntingdon, L. I., writes to 
Gleanings as follows on this subject. 


At the convention recently held in 
Battle Creek, Mich., L. C. Whiting 
read a paper about the coming hive 
with reversible frames, ete., origin- 
ated by Van Deusen, of Sprout Brook, 
N.Y. It may interest some to know 
that, a year ago, I made frames re- 
versible, and have experienced the 
benefits enumerated in this paper. It 
can be applied to any frame with 
comb in, if desired. Ihave my mate- 
rial cut for frames for next year, and 
all are to use the metal arm. I use 
the L. frame with wires; for the sup- 
port in the center, I use a strip % 
wide, of picture-back stuff—and by 
its use secure openings by its side 
through thecards for winter passages. 
I have always pressed the wires into 














the wax by the use of an ‘‘ excavator” 
(everybody will know what that is, 
if they have ever been to a dentist), 
bending the point to an angle of 45 
degrees, and on that foot cuttinga 
slot torideon the wire. Your button- 
hook arrangement is the same. 

One great advantage of the rever- 
sible frame is to secure the comb well 
drawn out, and attached to both top 
and bottom bar. 

I will suggest, that with my frame 
there is but little chance for the bees 
to stick them down—a metal arm rest- 
ing on a metal rabbet. Again, it will 
always hang perpendicularly, there 
being but one place of contact; and if 
desirable to raise the frames from the 
bottom-board for winter, it is easily 
done by placing blocks under the 
lower arm. 

By turning one arm under the bot- 
tom-bar, the other is secured fixed for 
hanging on the rabbet, and vice versd. 


Spring Dwindling.—The London 
Journal of Horticulture remarks as fol- 
lows: 


Some bee-keepers are taking alarm 
at the large numbers of dead bees 
found in front of certain hives. These 
are generally cases where a large pro- 
portion of the stores had either been 
of unwholesome quality, as honey dew, 
or had not been properly sealed in 
autumn from too late feeding. AnD 
examination will generally reveal au 
abnormal quantity of food. How 
significant the fact that bees, as well 
as plants, hasten to propagate their 
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species on the approach of danger to 
their own existence! There is a 
danger of such colonies working them- 
selves to death. This is the Ameri- 
can trouble known as “ spring dwind- 
ling.” The only cure for it is to re- 
move all combs with unsealed or un- 
wholesome stores, and supply others 
if they can be had of better quality, 
or give dry combs and sugar cake. At 
the same time contract the brood nest 
till the bees are crowded, and give 
any comb containing brood beyond 
what the bees can be crowded on, to 
any other healthy colony. 





Bee-Stings.—Respecting the effect 
of bee-stings in rheumatism, a cor- 
respondent of Gleaings says : 


About a month since, a neighbor, 
living about six miles in the country, 
called on me to go out and examine a 
colony of blacks that he thought the 
moth were troubling. While there 
the lady told me that bee-stings had 
cured her of rheumatism. She said 
that she had for a long time been so 


troubled with it in her thigh and hip | 


that it was difficult for her to walk 
across the house. Last summer she 
and her sister undertook to transfer a 
swarm of bees from an old gum, and 
not being acquainted with that kind 
of business, never having seen the 
operation performed, they got terribly 
stung before they got through. She 
was so badly stung that it made her 
quite sick; but since that time she 
_ not been bothered with rheuma- 
ism. 


How to Start in Keeping Bees in 
Texas.—Dr. Wm. R. Howard, in the 
Kansas Bee- Keeper, says: 


An apiary should be located within 
easy range of both prairie and timber, 
hear some small stream, in order to 
have the advantage of the thicket and 
bottom, as well as prairie range. In 
the thickets and bottoms we have 
elms, wild plums, red-bud, ratan 
vines, honey locust, and many other 
honey plants of minor importance. On 
the prairie we have the horsemints, 
milkweeds, etc. Horsemint is one of 
our very best honey plants. 

The best way to get a start of bees 
here is to buy the blacks in box hives 
and transfer and Italianize them. An- 
other way is to furnish hives and 
transfer on the halves. We have 
tried both plans and there is but little 
difference, where you don’t go too far 
for the bees. We always bring our 
bees home in the boxes and transfer, 
either immediately before allowing to 
fly, or four or five days afterward, 
When they have become acquainted 
With their new location. 


To Beginners.—The American Agri- 
culturist, gives this good advice to the 
beginner : 


Those who contemplate starting in 
bee-keeping the coming season should 
procure at once, and thoroughly mas- 
tersome one of the several excellent 
Manuals that treat of bees. This 








done, the prospective apiarist should 
subscribe for one of the apicultural 
papers, several of which are published 
in this country. The text book study 
will prepare one to read understand- 
ingly the paper, and by such reading 
a person will keep abreast of the im- 
provements, and so will be in the way 
to take advantage of all that may 
help him. Apiculture is advancing 
rapidly, and he who does not keep in- 
formed will soon be left in the wake 
of his more enterprising brother. 
After a thorough study of the subject, 
it will pay weli to visit some wide- 
awake bee-keeper, and spend a day 
or two with him. Weare happy to 
state that one does not need to go far 
now in any part of the country to find 
such an one. Such a visit will do 
much to remove the timidity thatone 
is apt to feel in approaching these in- 
sects. The book-knowledge will be- 
come practical, as the various truths 
and descriptions are illustrated. 
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Some Slovenly Bee-Keeping. 
REV. L. JOHNSON. 


‘* How many colonies of bees have 
you?” 

‘* Ten or twelve.” 

** How have they wintered ? ” 

*“*T don’t know.” 

‘* How have you prepared them for 
wintering ?” 

‘“*T have paid no attention to them. 
I have been too busy.” 

Such was the substance of a con- 
versation I had with an old _ bee- 
keeper, as I arrived at his house late 
one evening not long since. Fre- 
quently had he requested me to come 
to see him and talk about bee-keeping. 
Until a late hour at night we remained 
up and almostevery subject connected 
with the interest was discussed in his 
way. But as he took no bee paper, 
and never attended our Conventions, 
I found him far behind. 

Next morning early we were in his 
bee-yard following him around to re- 
ceive ‘*‘ instructions.” His hives were 
of all shapes and patterns ; some in 
boxes, some in movable combs, yet 
the frames of no two exactly of the 
same size. The tops of most of the 
hives were leaky or warped so that 
dampness and snow .was penetrating 
the inside every storm. Many of them 
were tilted back so that rain falling 
on the alighting board would run into 
the hive. Some pigs had been run- 
ning in the yard all winter, and these 
had rooted up the ground around the 
hives until the entrance of some of 
them was nearly blocked. 

Three or four of the best were sit- 
ting under a cherry tree, in which the 
fowls had roosted all winter, and the 
tops were covered two or three inches 
deep with their droppings, which was 

. 





being soaked into the hives and combs. 
When the hives were opened I found 
a little bunch of bees, perhaps a 

uart, old, black and sickly looking. 

hen I told him I had hives with 10 
or 11 combs covered, and young bees 
flying, he wondered why his did not 
do better, as he thought he had a good 
location. 

This may be an extreme case, yet 
all over our land we find hundreds 
keeping bees who do but little better, 
yet these men say ‘‘bee-keeping does 
not pay.”” Suppose their sheep, hogs, 
or even larger stock were kept after 
the same fashion, who would expect 
anything but failure ? These men are 
generally the most self-conceited men 
on bee matters of any we meet. They 
“have long ago learned everything 
about bees.” ‘* You can’t tell me = 
thing.”’ etc. Some years ago, I sold 
one of these men 2 good colonies, and 
delivered them in good order; that 
winter he let them die for want of at- 
tention; next spring he reported 
around that I had not sold him good 
colonies, etc. Ihave no doubt many 
of our queen breeders and bee dealers 
have suffered in the same way. 
anythingis worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well, and the proper care 
of bees will pay a larger return than 
almost anything else. If we possibly 
can, brother bee-keepers, let us try to 
convert our slovenly brethren from 
the error of their ways, and if we can- 
not, it will be an act of mercy toward 
our little pets, as well as beneficial to 
the craft, to induce them to quit the 
business entirely. 

Walton, Ky., March 13, 1882. 


———___—_—_+ ~~ 
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A Few Practical Hints. 
C. A. HATCH. 


one-piece sections from 


To keep 
breaking in bending, hold as many as 
you can conveniently grasp, edge up, 
over a pail, and pour boiling water 
from a tea-kettle on the places which 
are to be bent, and be careful and not 


wet the rest of the piece. The strips 
should all be laid so the grooved sides 
are one way ; this gives a chance for 
the hot water to wet both sides nicely, 
and only just where it is needed. The 
advantage over steaming or wetting 
the whole piece is, the dovetailed ends 
are not wet at all, and therefore will 
not loosen after being driven together, 
by shrinking. 

Have always run my bees for ex- 
tracting, and never used many sec- 
tions; but prefer the one-piece to any 
other tried. I think they are nicer, 
stronger, and quicker put together ; 
do not remember ever breaking one 
treated as above. A light mallet is 
the best tool to drive them together 
with. 

Can fully indorse all J. W. Porter 
says in the BEE JOURNAL as to the 
age of foundation. Rather melt up 
after itis one year old and make over, 
than to use. Think the best plan to 
keep it would be to pack close ina 
covered box. Anyway, do not fasten 
into frames until most ready to put in 
the hive, and do not put in the hive 
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until the bees are ready to go to work 
at it, as the heat of the hive will harden 
it more inone day than one month in 
a close pile, not exposed tothe air. Too 
damp a place will not do; have had it 
mold and spoil even ina dry cellar. 

To make a fair test of different 
kinds of foundation, it should not only 
be of the same age, but made of the 
same kind of wax. We had some 
nearly spoiled last year with rosin: 
not over ¥ ounce to the lb. of wax. 
The bees were sharp enough to detect 
even that small amount, and why not 
the same with other foreign sub- 
stance ? 

I prefer moulded foundation to 
rolled; have never used any made on 
a press. 

Ithaca, Wis. 
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Bee-Keeping in Nebraska. 





J. B. SKINNER. 





Being a merchant and publisher my 
time is pretty well occupied, but with 
the peculiar inspiration of scientific 
apiculture, I am constrained to keep 
a few bees for pastime and experi- 
ment, as the sequel has proven a time 
or two, perhaps ‘‘ experience ” would 
be the better word. 

This section of country (Southern 
Central Nebraska) is reasonably well 
adapted to bees, though the past sea- 
son was here, as elsewhere, too dry for 
more than a moderate yield of honey. 
My bees came through last winter 
very much like those of many other 
bee-keepers, losing 100 per cent. of 
the total (24 colonies) attributable, of 
course, to the —r severe winter— 
how convenient to have somewhere 
to place the responsibility ! 

In the spring another colony was 
procured and divided into 6 during the 
season, which were put into winter 
= in good order, and are yet 

oing well, as the unusually mild 
weather has given them opportunity 
to tly every few days, showing a strong 
and healthy condition. 

As the country here is new, bees are 
scarce (I have knowledge of but 6 or 8 
colonies and none nearer than ten 
miles of my location) hence we have 
discussions, and other convention pro- 
ceedings, and interchange opinions, 
and observations, through the bee 
papers only, sothe BEE JOURNAL, the 
single bee paper I am ae at pres- 
— has a pretty thorough reading 

ere. 

Reading Mr. T. C. Mace’s experi- 
ence with stings in the JOURNAL for 
Feb. 1, I was reminded of a similar 
experience myself during the past 
summer; stings usually hurt me but 
little, but on this occasion I had been 
standing in a stooping posture for 
some moments, causing a flow of blood 
to the head; the day was intensely 


hot, and perspiration flowed freely, | i 


when a little ‘“ pet,” with ‘ malice 
aforethought,”’ injected her ‘* beauti- 
ful, polished shaft” into the side of 
my nose, it was brushed away with- 
out hesitation, with no thought of 
more than momentary pain. Within 
five minutes, however, my face and 





mouth were so swollen that I could 
scarcely see or speak, a few moments 
later my hands and feet were ee 
and my heart pa!pitating so severely 
that much effort was required to 
breathe. My ‘ better half” becomin 
alarmed began a liberal application o 
Centaur liniment, the first remedy 
she happened to tind, and within 20 
minutes after the first application, 
the pain and —_—— were entirely 
relieved, and the swelling rapidly re- 
ducing. Next day the sting was re- 
eated on the same unfortunate organ, 
ut without other than the usual re- 
sult—momentary pain. 

Inoculation proved of no avail in 
this first instance, but as to what 
spirits might have done I could not 
say ; their value, however, is recog- 
nized in some instances, as witness 
the following: 

A neighbor, while hauling rock 
some years ago, narrowly escaped be- 
ing bitten by a rattle snake that lay 
coiled under a stone; he was very 
much unnerved, and after returning 
home, concluded to take an antidote 
—having purchased some spirits a few 
days before for making vinegar—like 
Mr. Mace, he imagined that it was 
beneficial, and deeming prevention 
better than cure, next morning, as 
he was starting to work, took another 
portion, and so on each day, and at 
the close of the season triumphantly 
declared that he had not been bitten 
once during the year; adding, half 
apologetically, that no vinegar was 
made though. 

Mr. Mace might succeed equally 
well with it asa preventive, and 
thus save, not only the pain of the 
stings to himself, but the possible 
risk of death to Mr. Clarke to whom 
he refers, should the latter gentleman 
attempt to prove the question of in- 
oculation. 

Hardy, Neb. 
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Honey from Corn. 





M. MAHIN. 





The correspondent of Gleanings, 
quoted in the BEE JOURNAL of March 
8th is mistaken when he says that bees 
gather honey from corn. If he will 
watch the bees at work on corn tassels, 
as [have done perhaps hundreds of 
times, he will observe that they never 
pause on the flowers and apply their 
tongues to them as they do to flowers 
that yield honey. That the said corre- 
spondent is not a close observer is 
evident from the fact that he says the 
bees gather honey from corn at the 
time that they gather the dark green 
seg It is certainly not true that 

ees gather dark green pollen from 
corn. The pollen from that source is 
not dark green but light yellow, as 
yo may observe when the corn is 
in bloom. Bees work on many flowers 
from which they never get a particle 
of honey, and among them are corn 
tassels. 

Corn affords an abundance of pollen, 
and at a time when there are few 
other pollen bearing plants in bloom 
itis of considerable value, no doubt, 





as the bees work freely on it. A care- 
ful observer can always tell whether 
bees are gathering honey or pollen 
only. If they keep in constant motion, 
as they do on the corn flowers, they 
are getting no honey. I have never 
been able to detect bees pacing 
honey from soft maples, and I doubt 
whether they ever getany from it. If 
they get any it is very little. 
untington, Ind. 
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Practical Use of Comb Foundation, 





G. W. STANLEY. 





Much has been said and written on 
the subject of comb foundation, and 
et there is room for more remarks. 
Vhen Mr. C. R. Isham, of Peoria, N. 
Y., took that decided stand in favor 
of comb foundation at the North- 
eastern Convention some years ago, I 
was using foundation made on the 
first mill that A. I. Root ever sold. 
From that time to this I have pro- 
duced about 20,000 lbs. of comb honey, 
and my bees have never been left to 
filla box without a full-sized starter 
of comb foundation. The foundation 
made on the above mill was very im- 
perfect, in comparison with work 
done on machines now in use, as 
there was but very little wall, and the 
foundation then used for sections did 
not run more than 7 square feet to the 
pound, and, of course, there was some 
** tish-bone”’ in the honey; but I can 
say that my honey hasalways brought 
high prices, which statement will be 
indorsed by any of the leading bee- 
keepers through this section, and I 
have never had a crate of honey come 
back on account of ‘fish-bone”’ or 
any other cause. When J. Van 
Deusen advertised the flat-bottomed 
foundation for sale, I stopped using 
the Root foundation in sections on ac- 
count of not enough surface, and _ for 
the season of 1880 I used the Van 
Deusen flat-bottom. a from 84 
to 10 feet per lb. This kind worke 
fairly while new and fresh, if the bees 
were getting just enough honey for 
comb building, as they would then 
have time to change the base of the 
cell, and as the wall was light the wax 
was all used up; but when honey 
came with a rush, as it does in our 
basswood flow, the bees would add 
wax to the base to make it the natural 
shape, and thus make the base much 
thicker than it was when it came from 
the mill. Now, on the other hand, 
when honey was coming in very 
slowly, or perhaps not at all, as is the 
case here when no basswood, if the 
foundation was a little dry and old, 
the bees would take it out at the 
entrance to the hive, while a piece of 
natural comb in the next box woul 
be left untouched until fall honey 
commenced to come in, and_ the 
natural shaped foundation would be 
drawn out and filled with honey. 
When these truths had made them- 
selves manifest, I began to look aroun 
for a mill that would make foundation 
10 square feet per lb., with natural 
shaped base, and found what I wanted 
in the Vandervort mill for making 
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If the work is 
done on this 


light foundation. 
properly and carefull 
mill. the foundation willrun 10 square 
feet per lb.. and the base will be very 
thin and even, not ting | one part of 


the septum thicker than the other two 
parts, as you will observe in most 
other foundation, and at the same 
time the wall will be very thin and 
sharp, so that if honey came with a 
rush you will not get a chunk of wax 
in the center of each comb, as the 
base is as thin as the bees would have 
made it. 


In speaking of brood-comb founda- 
tion I will be very brief, as nearly all 
bee-keepers are convinced of the 
necessity of itin order to get straight 
combs and to exclude drone comb, to 
say nothing of the great saving of 
time and honey that the bees would 
use in making their own comb. If 
foundation has a high wall, of the 
proper shape and weight, so that with 
a rather light base the foundation will 
run about 5 feet per lb., there will be 
no trouble from sagging. In my 
opinion, if this fact had been known 
3 years ago, wired foundation would 
not have been used to any extent, as 
the wires made it much more expen- 
sive, besides being constantly in the 
way of taking out queen cells, etc. 
What first raised the complaint of 
foundation sagging in the brood cham- 
ber was the fact that it was made 
about 6 or 644 feet per lb., and the wax 
was about all in the base, but the 
high-walled mill now obviates that 
difficulty, if proper care is taken in 
fastening the foundation in the 
frames. 

Wyoming, N. Y. 
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The Temperature of Cellars. 





JACOB SPENCE. 





I have been watching the BEE Jour- 
NAL to see more particularly brought 
up the question (and answer to the 
question) whether indoor even tem- 
perature is really desirable or not. It 
seems to me more reasonable to_be- 
lieve, as the normal condition of bees 
wintering in hollow trees would be 
alternating sunshine and frost, that 
in bee-house or cellar they should, too, 
have such variations of temperature 
a8 would give them a chance to move 
and again compel them to cluster? 


I value much to have a competent 
bee-keeper’s opinion or judgment— 
atsame time greatly prefer good reason 
given or well conducted experiment 
in support of consistent theory. I 
would vastly like also that we could 
have a well sifted and selected list of 
just how many things are undisputed 
in regard to wintering, ifany? Orif 
not undisputed, at least generally ac- 
cepted as essentials, toward bringing 
the creatnres through with life. This 
looks to me where the dead-lock yet 
comes in. But surely the combined 
Wisdom and experience now available, 
ought to be competent to clear away 
the mist yet around the dominion of 
wintering. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Untested or *‘ Dollar” Queens. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





Mr. Epiror: You say that scores 
of prudent breeders would, in some 
particulars, exceed the expenses as 
given in Rev. A. Salisbury’s balance- 
sheet; if not too much trouble, give 
the details, —— in what particu- 
lars a prudent breeder could be more 
extravagant ? 

You speak of breeders making a 
specialty of tested queens. and avail- 
ing themselves of the ‘ untested” 
feature to work off worthless trash in 
filling orders for tested queens, pro- 
vided, that the ‘‘ worthless trash ”’ pro- 
duced bees with the requisite number 
of ‘“* stripes.” I believe that some of 
our apiarists are waking up to the 
fact that the worst fault of a queen is 
not always that she produces hybrids. 


You say: ‘* We have long been con- 
vinced that * waranted’ or ‘ untested’ 
queens were not only worthless, but 
an actual damage to the bee-keeping 
interest. In reply to thislet meask a 
question: Suppose that, about July 
Ist, any of our most reliable breeders 
had 100 queens that had just com- 
menced to lay. (I know of only one 
breeder who rears his ‘*‘ dollar’ queens 
differently from his tested queens, 
and that is Mr. Doolittle. He very ex- 
TL states the fact in his circular, 
and I honor him for it.) If from such 
reliable breeder I should order 30 
‘*‘dollar” or untested queens, and 30 
of these young queens should be sent 
me; in ten days more 1 should order 
30 ** tested ”’ queens, and, of the 40 re- 
maining queens, 30 had been found to 
be purely mated, and they should be 
sent to me; now, Mr. Editor, which 
lot of queens do you think would be 
the best. I could destroy the mis- 
mated queens, or, if I chose to keep 
them, would they not produce as good 
honey a-e as the purely mated 
queen? But, you say the breeder can 
send out, as dollar queens, the ten 
hybrid queens that he has left. 
Granted ; but the breeder who would 
do this would also send out superannu- 
ated and worthless queens, when fill- 
ing orders for tested queens, if he had 
any such queens that produced three 
banded bees. 

You say: *“* Thatit (the cheap queen 
traffic) does open ‘a wide door for 
fraud no one can deny.” A queen 
whose progeny shows the three yellow 
bands is sold as a tested queen, does 
not this also open a wide door for 
fraud? Suppose that the Ohio dealer 
had ordered 100 tested queens, and 
suppose further, that he had stipulated 
that they should be young queens and 
bred from an imported mother, if that 
western apiarist and queen breeder 
had seen fit to do so, could he not 
have filled the order with old or 
‘*culled’’ queens ? In regard to these 
‘*sharp”’ breeders, who never miss an 
opportunity to send outold and worth- 
less queens, isn’t it a trifle ——— 
that their names are never given to 
the public along with their boasts and 
**chuckles”’ over their dishonorable 
practices? In my opinion an honest 








man is honest at all times, and under 
all circumstances, while a_ breeder 
that would cheat the purchaser of a 
** dollar ’’ queen, would not hesitate to 
defraud a customer that ordered a 
tested queen. 

Again you om: ‘** But we do not 
believe, among them all, there is one 
who is reckless enough to expect to 
buy a single queen for$1 or 100 queens 
for $65 which would be fit to rear 
even untested queens from.’’ Please 
turn to page 169 of the Bee-Keeper’s 
Exchange for 1881, and you will find 
that H. P. Sayles writes as follows: 
** Asan illustration of American un- 
tested queens, I will say I received 5 
strong nuclei from Dr. Brown, of 
Georgia, price $3 each. All the queens 
were superior in appearance. Of the 
untested queens above mentioned. one 
proved to be impurely mated. From 
two I reared a-few queens which 
a beauties in all respects, and 

ut for the fact that their mothers 
cost but $1 each, they would delight 
the eyes and fill the hives of our 
customers next season. Asit is, they 
must remain and do service at home. 
Such experiences as the above, pro- 
duce the call for the American bee. 
From my experiments, I should 
certainly prefer the dollar American 
from one of our reliable breeders, for 
—s orany other purpose, to the 
untested imported queen.’ 

I have purchased quité a number of 
both tested and untested queens, and 
I have found fully as large a propor- 
tion of good queens among the un- 
tested as among the tested, and I pre- 
sume that other purchasers have had 
the same experience. Untested queens 
are shipped as soon as they commence 
laying, before the breeder knows any- 
thing in regard to their qualities, 
while tested queens are kept at least 
three weeks, and, if the breeder 
chooses to do so, he can keep, for his 
own use, the very best among them, 
leaving the second class queens to be 
shipped as ** tested” queens. 

I cordially agree with you, Mr. 
Newman, when you say: ‘“ What 
bee-keepers want is better stock 
more honey, longer lived bees, an 
certain profits ;” but I firmly believe 
that these results will never be ob- 
tained by TT queens in regard to 
* stripes ;” and lam glad to see such 
men as Heddon, wu and Doolittle 
take the position that they have. If 
ever I felt like saying ‘‘amen,”’ it was 
when I read the following, in Mr. 
Alley’s article: ‘Queens should be 
reared and tested for business, and 
not for purity. In ordering queens 
the purchaser should say: ‘ Please 
send me a queen that you know to be 
very prolific, active, and vigorous; 
let her be pure Italian if possible, but 
send me a good one or none, as I 
want to obtain honey.’ ”’ 

Mr. Alley says that he has more 
orders for queens than he can pos- 
sibly fill, and yet he finds the rearin 
of dollar queens unprofitable. 
would nog | seem proper for a youn 
bee-keeper, like myself, to give ad- 
vice to an old hand like Mr. Alley, 
but I presume that I may be allowed 
suggest that he follow the course 
adopted a year or two ago, by'’Mr. 
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Oatman, of Ill.,i. e., drop the dollar 
queen business altogether, and sell 
nothing but tested queens. He could 
thus continue in the business that has 
become ‘“‘second nature to him,’ and 
could also make money. 

Rogersville, Mich. 


CORRECTION: About the middle 
of the second column, page 149, is a 
sentence that commences as follows: 
“T, at one time, had nuclei.” It 
should read: ‘I, at one time, had 
eighty nuclei.” W. Z. H. 

[A reply to the above may be found 
on the first page.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Does it Pay to Rear Cheap Queens ? 





REV. A. SALISBURY. 





It does seem to me almost any one 
can observe, that the advocates of un- 
tested queens rely butlittle upon their 
own arguments, as proof that the 
business isremunerative. Mr. Hutch- 
inson asks the question, on page 149 
of the Bee JOURNAL: “Mr. S., I 
ask if you have not indulged in too 
many spread eagle advertisements ?” 
He also informs us when the flow of 
honey is scarce, he feeds cheap food— 
“Tt was grape sugar that I used for 
feeding.”” Of course, Mr. H. is nota 
sloven or stingy, that he does not like 
to see a neat advertisement, but econ- 
omy says, ‘‘can’t afford iton dollar 
queens.” The same is also true of 
grape sugar (glucose). He knows, as 
well as any of us (from reports made 
on glucose), it is inferior and un- 
healthy food, compared with good 
granulated or coffee A sugar, or honey; 
but economy says take the dose— 
economy with Mr. H., and likely 
money in his pocket, but hard on the 
constitutions of embryo queens. If 
the reader will take the trouble to 
turn to Mr. H.’s article he will see, 
to make a good showing on untested 
queens, that Mr. H. puts all his in- 
crease of colonies at $7 each, and all 
his surplus honey at 15 cents per 

ound. To me thatis a new leaf just 

urned. He also acknowledges in 
that report that he allowed his expert 
nothing for time spent in rearing the 
queens; and it is altogether probable 
he boarded himself. A weak show- 
ing for an honorable, remunerative 
business. 

Mr. A. G. Hill, editor of the-Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, (once if not now an 
advocate of dollar queens), in the 
sequel of his review of the article 
referred to in the BEE JOURNAL, 
says: ‘‘ And even with our economy 
and improvements, we can hardly 
make the price of a suit of clothes 
more than Mr. Salisbury.” My bal- 
ance sheet fell short $12. This looks 
to me like a very small business—half 
a suit of clothes fora season’s labor 
(don’t forget the $12 discrepancy in 
my balance sheet comes out of Mr. 
Hill’s suit, which leaves him with half 
a suit, if he intended a $24 suit). He 
evidently felt it was a poor showing 
fora remunerative business. 





have nothing else to do, but preposter- 
ous fora man of experience, witha 
family to maintain and children to 
educate. 

It is true that the cheap queen 
traffic opens a wide door for fraud up- 
on the purchaser. The presumable 
harm it has already done, yet doubt- 
less largely lies cloaked behind the 
curtain. Like the glucose trade, it 
was a fraud in the beginning, which 
drove honest houses out of the sugar 
trade, and supplied the public withan 
inferior, unhealthy article as a substi- 
tute. Notwithstanding this may be 
the case in our business, it does not 
necessarily follow that all queens sold 
for untested are a fraud upon the pur- 
chaser. All tested queens come from 
those once untested. The truthina 
nutshell is, first, it presents a strong 
temptation to the queen-breeder ; 
second, he cannot make an honorable 
living dependent upon selling ‘‘ dollar 
queens,” and last, the purchaser runs 
a risk in getting a good queen. 

While it is a fact, that all honest 
dealers discard and destroy all queens 
that present any external appearance 
of imperfection, yet imperfections 
are sometimes concealed from the eye, 
and after a queen has been tested, 
however valuable the mother and fine 
the stock, she is found not to be worth 
hive room, and no one to blame—it is 
the sporting of nature. 

Camargo, Ill. 


+ 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Is Our Chemist Abroad 2? 





J. H. MARTIN. 





While reading your editorial, page 
66, upon granulating glucose, I be- 
came disagreeably conscious that our 
chemist is not abroad with eyes and 
ears open, to learn the wondrous pro- 
gress of the present age, and to keep 
the bee-keeping industry upon an even 
race with other and recently dis- 
covered industries. Here we have an 
industry and a product, the history of 
which we can trace back through the 
ages, that has not in its chemical 
features progressed one step. The 
honey that is put upon our tables, in 
the comb or liquid, is just the same as 
when Samson ate the comb honey 
from the lion’s carcass, and lapped the 
extracted honey from his fingers. 

But I hear some one say: My dear 
sir, what do you propose to do with 
our beautiful honey, are you not 
satisfied with the pure, wholesome, 
clean article, as now put upon the 
market ? In answer, I maysay: I 
am not; for I know there is a wide 
field here for improvement. 

The first improvement I would sug- 
gest, is to bleach or extract the color- 
ing matter from our dark grades of 
honey. Buckwheat honey seems to 
be the best subject to commence upon 
and I would inform onr chemist, that 
a fortune awaits him, as soon as he 
will present to us the magic filter that 
will remove the disagreeable color, 
and give us a —— uniform grade of 
honey. I think the proper time to 


It may | attack the coloris when the honey is 


do for a man of leisure, or boys that | first gathered and before it is sealed. 





My next suggestion is to dry granu- 
late our honey. That it can be done 
is hinted to us very poten o | by dame 
nature herself, for every bee-keeper 
who has handled extracted honey, 
knows that small patches of honey 
upon the staves of the barrel will often 
be found in an apparently granulated 
condition so that it can be handled 
like drysugar. Will our chemist tell us 
why these particular parts dry, and 
also tell us how to serve the whole 
barrel in like manner? The only ex- 
periment I can recall, that has been 
tried = this problem, was by Mr. 
A. I. Root, several years ago. This 
peculiarity of certain grades of honey 
came to his notice and several parcels 
of candied honey were hung up in wire 
baskets, to dry, but I think the ex- 
periment was a total failure. 


Icould give other suggestions for 
improvements, as tothe use of honey, 
but will leave the subject for our 
chemist to give us much needed in- 
formation upon the chemical constitu- 
ents of honey, the coloring matter, 
and the flavor. 

The glucose industry, not a score of 
years old, has passed from one stage 
of improvement to another until a 
substance hard and bitter, and loaded 
with acids, is now to be put upon the 
market, with the bitterness eliminated 
and in granulated form ; and although 
used as an adulterant in all other 
sweets, the spirit of improvement, 
which posesses the manufacturer is 
worthy of imitation by the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity. 

Unless our chemist gets around 
lively, he will be left so far behind he 
will never win his share of the laurels 
of renown. 

Hartford, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Manufacture of Comb Honey. 





H. 8S. HACKMAN. 





Mr. Epiror :—I thank you for the 
kind notice given to my last com- 
munication on Honey in Sections. 
Hoping it will not be intruding on 
your good nature, by my again calling 
the attention of the first question, 
**Do people in large cities buy and use 
our beautiful section honey, and at 
the same time think they are using or 
eating artificialcomb honey?” I think 
they do. ; 

It was not my aim to prove or dis- 
prove the possibility or impossibility 
of making artificial comb honey, for 
that is a settled fact with me—it has 
not yet been done. But to prove to 
my honey producing friends that pure 
matured honey is bought and used 
largely by consumers, under the im- 

ression that it is manufactured 
10ney. This false impression is partly 
brought about by unprincipled, over- 
anxious men in producing some- 
thing new and novel. . 

I had the following conversation 
with one of our grain merchants some 
2 years ago, which wili partly explain 
my assertions. He said: ‘“‘I saw a 


nice lot of comb honey at the Exposi- 
tion building in Chicago, and so muc 
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of it,you would be surprised ; and it is 
made in Chicago.” 

“That is not so; for no one can 
make comb honey.” 

“They do make it, comb andall, for 
the man that had it on exhibition told 
me so, and I afterwards saw the place 
where they make it. I saw an im- 
mense pile in their show window.”’ 

But he had forgotten the street and 
number, so I could not trace the mat- 
ter up. 

Another reason why I am convinced 
of the above fact, is that while I have 
sold my honey from house to house, 
many people would look at the sec- 
tions, turn them over and over, again 
and again, in the most surprising 
manner, and thenask: ‘Is this the 
way you put up comb honey ?” I told 
them no; that the bees made it that 
way ; that the bees gathered the honey 
always. Some seemed doubtful. 

One more strong evidence: My 
friend who ate the artificial comb 
honey at his sister’s table in Chicago, 
promised to send me a sample of it 
when he got back to the city, but the 
sample has not come to hand, and I 
have no doubt but that he found the 
honey he had eaten for artificial honey 
was the pure article, for it is two 
months since he was here. 

ong | taken from bee-trees, log 
gums, box hives, and promiscously 
thrown into tubs and carried to mar- 
ket, is so different from our nice clean 
sections of to-day, people can hardly 
realize the fact that our nice honey in 
sections is pure. 

Section honey in country places is 
something new. Many at Ml have 
never seen any. Producers always 
ship their best honey to the city mar- 
kets, and the above statement ex- 
plains the mistaken idea among eity 
consumers. This false idea is detri- 
mental to honey producing, but how 
can we remedy it ? 

Peru, Il. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
**Do Bees Puncture Grapes?” 





A. F. MOON. 





The members of the Northeastern 
Convention, which recently held its 
annual session, very wisely discussed 
this question; much credit is due 
them, for a just and *‘ wise decision.” 

For thousands of years the honey 
bee has been a companion of man, in 

€ way of supplying him with the 
grandest luxury ever placed before 
an epicure. Bees have greatly aided 
In the fructifying of fruit in carrying 
pollen from “ flower to flower ;” it is 
needless to give the manner in which 
hey were cultivated, and managed in 
olden times, but we will say that 
Within the last thirty years, “ came 
the promise of deliverance—the fore- 
Shadowing of the beginning of great 
things”—and that foreshadowing was 
the introduction of movable frame 
hives. Up to that period but little 
interest, comparatively, had been 
manifested, *‘ except by a few, know- 
ing the worth of this noble insect.” 
Latterly came more important inven- 
tions, such as the honey and wax ex- 





|of bees in the hive, but not a grape 





tractors, comb foundation machines 
and other valuable inventions, which 
gave this rural branch an impetus 
never before excelled in any country. 
All this has had the effect to place 
this commodity in proper shape to 
meet the approval of other nations 
who are striving to compete with 
America. While this great revolu- 
tion has been going on, the little busy 


bees has, like the gigantic railroad | - 


system, spread far and wide, notwith- 
standing their great enemy, which is 
the worst of all, ‘‘the ignorance of 
man;” they have contrived to in- 
crease and emigrate to the far west. 
They have crossed the Mississippi, 
making their way westward until the 
Rocky Mountains are no longer their 
boundaries. Yes, this wonderful in- 
sect has pushed its way onward over 
the mountains and the plains, passing 
Dakoto, Nebraska, Colorado, bd a 
ming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Idaho 
Oregon, and the far Washington Ter- 
ritory; their march has been west- 
ward, and mostly in advance of the 
human family. 

The wonderful growth in apiculture 
during the last 30 years has far ex- 
celled any thing in the world’s history. 
The revenue derived from the bee 
excels any other branch of industry 
for the capital invested, and their 
nature and habits have become famil- 
iar to almost every school boy. Not- 
withstanding their long existence 
upon the earth, we have a class of men 
who are trying to banish them from the 
land by accusing them of ‘* puncturing 
grapes, peaches and other fruit.”” How 
strange itis that the honey bee has 
been cultivated for so long a period 
and never learned until a few years 
how to open and suck the juice of 
fruit ! 

When this complaint was first made | 
we had the curiosity to test it, al-| 
though we had kept alarge lot of both 
bees and grapes. yet never knew of 
any injury done to grapes, peaches or 
any fruit by them. 

We selected from the Delaware, 
which, by the way, is one of the most 
tender of all varieties, placing them 
inan empty hive,and putting a colony 





was punctured, but the bees died. I 
have frequentiy placed a bunch of 
grapes in front of a hive of bees when | 
but little or no honey could be gath- 
ered, and have covered them with 
syrup; they would lick up the syrup 
but did not destroy the grapes, neither 
do we believe they can. If they pos- 
sessed the power they would undoubt- 
edly use it long ago, for they have 
been raised together, and we do not 
think the bees possess any more 
knowledge to-day than they did when 
first known to man. They have not 
changed—they work by thesame rule, 
and are governed by the same law 
now, that they were 2,000 years ago. 
It is somewhat astonishing to look 
upon the most refined and intelligent 
communities of modern times and be- | 
hold the ignorance that still exists, | 
and where knowledge should prevail, | 
the ignorance of merely fashionable | 
training are twins—Gog and Ma-gog. | 
If the question is to be settled 
whether bees puncture grapes, we 








hope that practical disinterested men 
will be chosen ; some great blunders 
have been made by those who claim 
to be practical scientists, which has 
caused the little bee to lose much of 
its character. A few years ago aman 
in New York tried to expel bees from 
the place because the bees sucked 
honey from his buckwheat. 
Rome, Ga. 














Honey from Cota Set bees are 
doing well, gathering some honey, and 
are breeding up very fast. Maple, 
each and plum trees are in full 
loom ; the weather is warm, and the 
little fellows are busy all day. I have 
32 colonies, all in good condition. I 
have them all in movable frame hives ; 
I would have no other. I use full 
sheets of Dunham foundation, and 
find the bees work on it readily. 
There is no other person in this local- 
ity os the frame hive, nor is there 
any Italian bees except my own. It 
is thought bees will not pay in this 
country, but Iam going to give them 
a fair trial this year. I saw drones 
flying on March 12. I shall begin 
queen-rearing soon, and expect to 
breed some fine queens for my own 
use. I took last season as high as 80 
lbs. of honey from one hive, made 
from cotton bloom. I send you a 
sample. I want to know how it will 
compare with white clover honey. 
The sample is not a fair one, as it was 
not extracted. It was strained from 
thecomb. H.M. WrLuiaAms, M. D. 
Bowden, Ga., March 13, 1882. 


(The sample came duly; but it is 
not as light, nor as pleasant to the 
taste as white clover.—ED.] , 





Foundation Fastener.—Is Goodrich’s 
machine, intended to fasten founda- 
tion in frames not wired ? If so, will 
the sheets of foundation have to be 
but the whole sizeof frame? I should 
like to buy a machiue that would 
fasten whole sheets of foundation in 
frames, that will not warp or stretch, 
when the bees commence to work on 
it. HENRY FILLeEY. 

Castle Hill, Me. 


[The foundation should be full size 
of frame—and may be wired or not.— 
Ep.] 


Coral Berry Bush.—The coral berry 
bush grows wild here on hundreds of 
acres. It commences to bloom in 
August, and blossoms till late frost. 
Drouth does not effect it, and itis 
better than white clover. Ihave been 
observing it for 4 years, and find it 
grows anywhere, either on high or low 
land. It can be easily plowed out 
with agood team. J.E. SAMPLE. 

Beman, Kan. 


| We have several specimens, which 
have been sent from others.—ED.] 
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The Uses of Glucose.—Mr. Editor: I 
think you are mistaken in your opin- 
ion about the uses of glucose—that its 
only use is to adulterate. The grocers 
of the country sell large quantities of 
a fine looking syrup in5and 10 gallon 
kegs, which is, I think, the genuine 
glucose. They callitdown here‘ corn 
a. and do not pretend it is any- 
thing else. It retails at 65 cents per 
gallon. It is very clear, light color, 
transparent, with, to me, a sickish 
sweet taste. Most people are fond of 
it, many preferring it to the best 
sorghum syrups, and paying for ita 
higher price. It is utterly worthless 
for cooking purposes, and known to 
be so by the consumers. It is used 
only as a table syrup, and will be 
found in almost every house. Of 
course, the great mass of the people 
are ignorant of its true character, and 
believe it harmless and wholesome. 
There is only now and then a person 
who knows it to be worthless and un- 
healthy and who will not have it in 
their house. P. NORTON. 

Council Grove, Kan. 


[Being ignorant of its real character 
the people use it, but if they knew 
what they were eating, they wouid 
never think of using it. Is it not, 
therefore, afraud and asnare, detri- 
mental alike to health and life? And 
should its real character not be ex- 
posed in the interest of common 
humanity ?—Enp.}] 





Drouth in Kansas.—Bees did well in 
this locality until the commencement 
of the basswood flow, after which 
they barely gathered sufficient for 
brood rearing, the drouth being con- 
tinuous the entire season. As a con- 
sequence many colonies died of starva- 
tion, and are generally in a weak con- 
dition. JOHN Y. DETWILER. 

Doniphan, Kan. 





Syrian Bees.—1 will give my ex- 
— with the Syrian bees, as Isee 
hat Messrs. Pike and Valentine have 
each given theirs. I do not rear 
nuclei for sale, therefore have no axe 
to grind. When Mr. Jones first im- 
ported the Syrians, in 1880, 1. pur- 
chased 8 queens, having but 9 colonies 
at the time, which made 8 colonies of 
Syrians and 1 of Italians, that fall. 

he winter of 1880-81 killed nearly all 
the bees in this part of the country, 
but 6 of my Syrians came out in good 
condition, having lost the Italians and 
the 2 weakest of the Syrians. The 
season of 1881 was a very poor season 
for honey, so all the bee-keepers say 
here, but my 6 colonies increased b 
natural swarming to 24, which are all 
in good condition at the present time, 
besides getting more surplus honey 
than Italians ever did for me. I find 
the Syrians splendid honey gatherers, 
working early and late; mine carry 
heavy loads of honey, and lots of them. 
Last fall, when I prepared my bees 
for winter, I found nearly every 
colony had twice as much honey as 
they needed to winter on, having the 
brood chamber full, with the excep- 
tion of about 2 combs, which were 





about half fullof brood. I can handle 

my bees without gloves or veil, and 

not get stung any more than with the 

Italians. Give me the Syrian bee every 

time, even if the Marylanders have 

better ones. Lizzy HARTMAN. 
South West, Ind. 





Sweet Clover with Wheat.—Can I 
seed a piece of winter wheat this 
spring with sweet clover, without in- 
jury to the wheat, and the clover do 
as Wellas other clovers sown on winter 
wheat in the spring ? We seed winter 
wheat in this country generally in the 
ay with clovers and timothy, and 
they do well. Bees are doing well in 
this locality. March 2d my_ bees 
broughtin pollen. I have 75 colonies 
packed in chaff on their summer 
stands. We have had a very mild 
winter so far. Ei Brooks, JR. 

Center Road Station, Pa. 


[Certainly ; the growth of the sweet 
clover will be so slow the first season 
that the wheat will get out of its way, 
and the clover will take no harm from 
the wheat.—ED.] 





Red Clover Queens and Bees.—Much 
is said about red clover queens, or 
queens that will produce worker bees 
that will gather honey from red clover, 
but I don’t see anything strange about 
having such queens. My bees gather 
honey from the first and second bioom 
every season. Some seasons they 
gather half of my crop of honey from 
red clover. Every queen in my two 
apiaries will produce worker bees 
that will gather honey from the first 
bloom of red clover in Western Mary- 
land. D. A. PIKE. 

Smithsburg, Md. 





Kentucky Bees All Right.—I send 
the glorious news of a safe passage, 
without the loss of 1 colony out of 28. 
Last winter I lost 21 out of 33. Bees 
have been bringing in pollen for 2 
weeks. Onthe 9th of March I noticed 
a number of peach trees in bloom 
nearly opened to full size. I opened 
some colonies on the 5th of March, 
and found young bees capped, brood 
and eggs, allin abundance. One had 


some drone brood capped. At this|4 


rate, I expect swarming to commence 
early in April. The BEE JOURNAL 
improves all the time. 
G. W. ASHBY. 
Valley Station, Ky. 





Bees in Better Condition than for 
Many Years.—One year ago [I lost all 
my bees except 3 colonies. [| had 
nearly 50 colonies. I have just bought 
7 more good strong colonies. Beesare 
in better condition this spring than 
they have been for many years. 

W. G. PORTER. 

Weston, Mich., Feb. 9, 1882. 





The Outlook the Best for Years.—Our 
bees have wintered well, and are now 
gathering honey fast. The outlook is 
the best for years. 

W. K. MARSHALL. 

Marshall, Texas, March 16, 1882, 





A Veteran Bee-Keeper.—I com- 
menced bee-keeping when 18 years 
old ; and have kept bees since. [am 
now 74 years old; was born in North 
Wales in 1807, and came to America 
in 1832. I have taken much pleasure 
in working in the apiary, and have 
made it pay very well some years. 
Please tell me what are Albino bees? 

Wm. ROBERTs, 

Vaughansville, O. 


[We believe they are the result of 
carefully breeding the lighter strains 
of Italians, until their peculiarities 
have become a fixity.—ED.] 





Feeding Syrups.—I wish to inquire 
if the syrup which has a soda or pot- 
ash taste is fit to be used to feed my 
10 colonies to induce early swarming ? 
Our grocers call it clover honey syrup. 
It hasan abominable taste when eaten 
on warm cakes. M. CLARK. 

Lincolnsville, Pa. 


[Clover honey syrup is probably only 
another name for glucose or grape 
sugar. Do not feed your bees on any- 
thing you would be unwilling to eat 
yourself, unless it be something you 
know to be a natural production. 
Better mix honey with warm water, 
or make a syrup of pure cane sugar. 
—ED.] 


Experimental Wintering.—I am try- 
ing to winter my bees by three differ- 
ent methods in order that I may solve 
the winter problem ; 33 are packed in 
chaff, which are wintering finely, and 
they have had several good flights; 
two I placed in the cellar on Nov. 22, 
and are doing well; 58 are buried in 
the ground. shall be unable to as- 
certain their condition until I take 
them out. Should you want to know 
the result of the three different 
methods, I will inform you by the Ist 
of May. Many are anxious about the 
burying process, and are comin 
several miles when I take them out. 
think of sowing an acre of mammoth 
mignonette, together with sweet 
clover. I like the present form of the 
BEE JOURNAL much better than last 
year. I value it more and more every 
ay. G. H. ADAMS. 
North Nassau, N. Y. 


[By all means, give the public the 
result or your experiments, and the 
conclusions you arrive at.—ED.] 








Bees in Kansas.—Bees have wintered 
finely in this region. I know only of 
three colonies having perished pan | 
the past winter, and they were wea 
and died from starvation. A little 
care would have saved them. 

J. W. MARGRAVE. 

Hiawatha, Kan. March 14, 1882. 





Lost One out of Fifty-three.—Bees 
have come through the winter well, 
so far. I have lost 1 out of 53, but the 
bees went up into the upper story and 
starved on empty combs during the 
first cold spell. JOHN F. FRY. 


Ronceverte, W. Va., March 10, 1882. 
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Clipping Queen’s Wing.—Is it a good 
plan to clip the queen’s wing to pre- 
vent the bees going off ; and if clipped, 
how far from the hive will they go 
generally, when the hive is close to 
the ground, and where would the bees 
cluster? Would they find her on the 
ground or return to the hive? I put 
my bees in the cellar on Nov. 11, the 
temperature of which has been very 
regular at 42° since, with one thick- 
ness of cotton over the frames and no 
cover on, and they have had no flight 
except 1 colony that became uneasy. 
I gave those a flight in the shop, as I 
could not doso out-of-doors. I found 
them very strong with plenty of 
honey, and brood, in all stages on4 
combs, and about 2 quarts of bees be- 
hind the division board. I gave them 
more room, and returned them to the 
cellar. I intend letting the balance 
alone, unless they get uneasy. Is that 
a good or bad record ? 

Wo. A. PEARSON. 

Lacolle, Queb., March 6, 1882. 


{If you cannot give your bees con- 
stant attention, it is a good plan to 
clip the queen’s wing, then when the 
bees swarm out she will get but a few 
feet from the hive when the bees, 
discovering her helplessness will 
some of them cluster on her on the 
ground, while the others will mostly 
return to the hive from whence they 
emerged; some may go into other 
hives. Should you find her on the 
ground, destroy the queen cells in the 
hive and return her. Your record is 
good, but with so much breeding go- 
ing on they will soon get uneasy, and 
be better out-of-doors.—Ep.] 





_A Reversible Frame.—I am using a 
simple invention by which any square 
frame can be reversed, or either side 
turned up or down in an instant, also 
any other frame having square corn- 
ers, such as the Langstroth, can be re- 
versed immediately. This is of great 
advantage where bees are inclined to 
store honey along the top bar. I 
would like to hear from you and others 
on this point. My bees are in excel- 
lent condition. One colony has about 
8 or 10 square inches of drone brood 
capped over, and five frames of brood 
mostly capped. I fear the present 

‘cold snap’? may destroy some of the 
brood. I, like Mr. Alley, am glad to 
see the ‘‘dollar’? queen question 
brought up. From my experience I 
am satisfied that it will not pay to 
rear queens for $1, nor to ‘“* warrant” 
a queen for $1.50. Although I think 
your classing warranted queens with 
untested as equally worthless, is hardly 
fair ; at least the warrant I give them, 
for they should be not only warranted 
to be pure, but prolific and good queens 
in every respect, but they cannot be 
Teared for less than $2. I hope this 
question will be agitated until buyers 
will see that it is to their interest to 
pay a reasonable price for a good 
queen, tested not only for purity but 

usiness. = L.C. MCFATRIDGE. 
Carroll, Ind., March 13, 1882. 





Foundation Holder.—I send you a 
frame ready to put the foundation in, 
with a frame to holdit. A piece is 
sawed out of the top-bar, beveled a 
little ; turn that piece the other side 
up and that brings the two sharp edges 
together, by looking at the end of the 
top bar you can see; I have left one 
end piece off so that you can see how 
it will take hold of the foundation. 
I have tacked the frame to the board 
so that it will not rattle around in 
shipping, loosen the frame from the 
board by drawing the tacks, then take 
off the bevel piece ; lay on the founda- 
tion, put the bevel piece on the top of 
the foundation ; crowd the piece down 
sufficiently to hold the foundation ; 
put in two or three tacks and then 
you have it fast, and if you ever want 
to cut the old comb out and putin 
new, take off this piece, put in your 
foundation and tack it back, and itis 
all right. It is but little work to 
make the top bars of the frame like 
this, for every one mp bees has, 
or ought to have, one of Barnes’ foot 
power saws. H. W. CONKLIN. 

Rockton, Ill. 


[The implementis an ingenious con- 
trivance for holding the frame firmly, 
and the toundation straight, while 
tacking the strip tothe top-bar to hold 
the foundation.—ED.] 





How I Bind the Bee Journal.—Hav- 
ing adopted a cheap plan of binding 
the BreE JOURNAL. | will give its 
readers the benefit of it. I take it for 
granted that every subscriber is keep- 
ing all the numbers on file. I use two 
strips of leather 6 inches long by 4% 
inch wide, and cut 2 holes in each 
near the fold at the edge of the paper. 
I cut holes in the paper and insert in 
each a shoe lacer ; as soon as a number 
is received it is filed, and at the end of 
the year they are all bound ata cost of 
lcent. Bee-keepers of Connecticut, 
let us organize a State Society. 1 will 
put my name on the roll. 

FRED. OFFINGER. 

Stamford, Conn. 





What a Contrast.—Last spring we 
were all lamenting for the dead _ bees, 
ready to exclaim, put me in the list of 
‘** blasted hopers.’’ This spring we are 
all rejoicing, thinking, when we send 
in our report next fall, it will be a 
‘* whopper.” Judging from the pres- 
ent condition of my bees, they will 
swarm early in April. Whata con- 
trast from last spring! When I put 
my bees into winter quarters on Nov. 
10, I weighed each of the 50 hives, the 
total weight being 3,100 lbs., making 
an average of 62 lbs. each. On March 
ist I weighed them again, the figures 
being 2,750 lbs., making an average of 
55 lbs. each, the average consumption 
being but 7 lbs. per colony. Who 
would have thought a hive of bees 
could have lived 110 days on 7 lbs. of 
honey? Hardly an ounce per day; 
and all are on summer stands at that. 
Who wouldn’t be a_ bee-man? I 
wouldn’t give my beesand fancy poul- 
try for a little gold mine. 

J. F. Kieut. 
Poseyville, Ind., March 13, 1882. 


Profits for One Year.—For several 
years I have runa farm and pte At 
gether. Last year I had my farm 
worked on shares, and gave my time 
and attention to the bees with the 
following result: Commenced the 
season of 1881 with 72 colonies; in- 
creased by natural swarming to 120; 
have sold 7,422 lbs. of comb and 749 
lbs. of extracted honey, for which Ire- 
ceived $995.06; my expenses were 
$118.70, which leaves $876.36 for my 
work. Ihad empty hives and honey 
racks left from 1880. I would advise 
those who think of sowing sweet 
clover for hay to try a little at first, as 
it makes pretty coarse hay ; but is one 
of the best of honey plants. There 
are two kinds—white and yellow 
blosson; the white yields very white 
nener W.S. WARD. 

Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 

(The white sweet clover (Melilotus 
alba) is whatis wanted by bee-keepers. 
The yellow blooms 2 to 3 weeks earlier 
than the white, but we have never 
seen a bee working on it, either for 
honey or pollen. However, we had 
but a few stalks of it on trial, and, of 
course, this was not a satisfactory 
proof, as bees will frequently neglect 
a few stalks of even the best honey 
plant, to work on more profuse bloom 
of some other and not so good a kind. 
We destroyed the yellow-flowered 
sweet clover before it went to seed. 
—ED.] 





The Winter in Nebraska.—A fter cele- 
brating Christmas, while ‘‘on_ the 
wing,” my bees were confined by 
colder weather till Feb. 2, when the 
thermometer went up to 54° Fahr. in 
the shade, and my bees hada good 
flight again. Since then they were 
out on the following days: Feb. 3, 
thermometer 60° F. in the shade; 
Feb. 5, 64°; Feb. 6, 74°; Feb. 9, 57°; 
Feb. 10, 62°; Feb. 11, 60°; Feb. 15, 
70°; Feb. 25,60°; Feb. 26,60°. The 
lowest dip we had Feb. 18 and 19, 
when the thermometer stood at sun- 
rise at 2° below zero, and on the 20th 
and 2ist we hada snowfall of about 
12 inches on the level, with thermome- 
ter 2° F. below zero. So far my bees 
are in a good condition, and_ fly but 
little even on very nice days, although 
they are strong and meg 

WM. STOLLEY. 


Grand Island, Neb. 28, 1882. 





Doing Well.—Our bees are doin 
well; they gathered pollen on Marc 
3d from soft maple. will | and 
give you my report next fall. I have 
7 colonies, increased from 2 last year, 
and intend to work one for honey to 
see what they can do with my help, 
and the rest I shall run for increase. 

MoRRIS ROSSITER. 

Sunbury, Pa. 





Bees Feeding on ay | and Molas- 
ses.—I wish to say to Mr. Heddon 
that I think his experiment proves 





that bees will not winter well on 
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‘“‘pudding and molasses,” for after 
sucking out all the molasses they can 
reach, on the —s they will starve. 
Dr. E. B. SourHWICcK. 
Mendon, Mich., March 14, 1882. 


How to Sow Catnip.—Please give 
the best way to cultivate catnip for 
bee pasturage—whether to sow in 
drills or broad-cast ? I wish to sow 
from three to five acres, or more. 
Please give the particulars in the 
columns of the BEE JOURNAL. 


T.S. Roys. 


[Plant in beds or drills, and trans- 
plant; or sow broad-cast, where it is 
permanently to remain.—ED.] 


Dimensions of a Two-Pound Can.— 
Please give the dimensions of a round 
tin vessel which will hold just two 
pounds of honey? By answering 
through the BEE JOURNAL you will 
confer a favor. 


MARSHAL STONEHOUSE. 

Shirley, Ont. 

[ We cannot give the dimensions for 
just two pounds of honey, as there is a 
slight difference in weight; however, 
a round vessel 4 inches in diameter by 
4 deep will about fill the requirement, 
allowing a little room for expansion 
in heating, while liquefying the honey 
from granulation.—ED. ]} 





_ Profits $25 Per Colony.—My profits 
in 1881 were $25 per colony. My 4 
colonies wintered without loss. I 
thank the BeE JOURNAL and Cook’s 
Manual for all my success. I could 
not afford to do without either of 
them. 
CHARLES MITCHELL. 
Molesworth, Ont. 





Molding Combs.—I have 3 colonies 
packed ina large box with chaff. They 
sweat so much that the combs and 
honey get moldy; otherwise they 
have wintered well. What can I do 
to prevent it? So far there are but 
very few dead bees. In the winter of 
1881 I had 5colonies ; but they all died 
on account of mold and dysentery. 

JACOB BOWER. 

Dry Valley, Pa., March 8, 1882. 

(Take the cover off your packing- 
box, remove all the upper packing, let 
the sun shine on the blankets till the 
moisture is evaporated from the hive, 
then replace the cover on the box, 
without replacing the packing over 
the bees, or, at most, with but loose 
hay or straw above them; then bore 
14¢ inch holes in front and rear of the 
upper part of the packing-box, to al- 
low the escape of the moisture which 
may pass through the straw.—ED.] 





The spring meeting of the 
Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be heldin Cortland,N. Y., 
May 9th, 1882. M.C. BEAN, Secy. 











Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
April 1—Barren Co., Ky., at Sinking Spring, Ky. 
11—Kastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 


19, 20—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, 
at Coshocton, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
m. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
May 2,3--Eastsrn N. Y. Union, at Cobleskill, N. Y. 
C. Quackenbush, Sec., Barnesville, N. Y. 
11—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec., East Shoreham, Vt. 
16—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rock City, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ill. 


25—Iowa Central, at Winterset. lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 
¢@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


$+ 


Gg The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





«The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet April 
20, at Lansing, in the Capitol building. 
Programme.—President’s annual ad- 
dress, Rev. J. Ashworth; bee hives 
and tixtures, E. W. Wood; Cyprian 
bees, J. Harper; the coming bee, 
Prof. A. J. Cook; care of old combs, 
Stephen C. Perry. 

REv. J. ASHWORTH, Pres. 


«The Champlain Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their semi- 
annual meeting at Middlebury, Vt., 
May 11, 1882. T. BROOKINS, Sec. 





t= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its meeting at 
Judge W. H. Andrews’ Apiary, at 
McKinney, Texas. April 25, 1882. 
Wm. R. HOWARD, Sec. 


ts The spring meeting of the 
Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning Co., Ohio,in the Town Hall, 
on Saturday, March 25, at 1 p. m., 
sharp. Allinterested in the science 
of apiculture are invited to be presert 
and participate in the discussions of 
the day. The following questions will 
be discussed: ‘‘The merits of the 
different races of bees.” ‘* The best 
method of securing surplus honey.” 
‘* Which is most profitable to the bee- 
keeper, comb or extracted honey ?” 
An essay on pasturage or forage for 
bees will be given. 

LEONIDAS CARSON, Pres. 





= The semi-annual meeting of the 
Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, will be held 
in the Town Hall at Coshocton, O., on 
April 19 and 20, commencing at 10a. 
m. A cordial invitation is extended 
to bee-keepers everywhere. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 


t=The Barren County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association meets at Sinking 
Spring school house, three miles west 
in ye ee Ky., on the first Saturday 
of April, 1882. All bee-keepers of the 
county are invited. 
I. N. GREER, President. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Monday, 10 a, m., March 20, 1882, 35 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—As the season is well advanced, sales 
of extracted honey are slow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying 8c. for dark and 10c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. 

BEESWAX-—I am paying 22c. for good yellow 
wax, on arrival ; 18@20c. for medium grade, and 
15@17¢, for dark. ; 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The retail demand for extracted, in 
small packages, is fair, but only an occasional bar- 
relis sold for manufacturing purposes. It brings 
7@11e. on arrival. Demand forcomb honey is only 
in a retail way, and only choice whiteis salable. It 
would bring 20c. on arrival. 

BEESWAX-—Brings 18@22c. 


The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. Cc. F.M 


. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Choice white comb honey is very scarce 
and commands 22@25c. per pound, Other grades, 
partly dark and dark are very slow sale. Extracted 
firm at 9@12c., according to quality and style of 
package. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—there is a liberal supply of honey here 
for which trade is very little demand, and prices 
rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19¢c ; dark, in smal] boxes, 12@14c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21@23c. 

THORN & CO., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—The market remains unchanged ; 1 and 
2 lb. sections, of best white, sell readily at 21@ 
22¢.; glassed white, 16@17c.; buckwheat very dull 
at 15@16e. for unglassed. Extracted, small pack- 
ages, 12c.; large packages, lic. per Ib. 

BEESWAX—Scearce at 25@30e. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—There is an entire absence of demand. 
Stocks are not large, but holders are anxious 4 
clean up. 0@ 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to go0d.10@ 
14c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 83{@10¢.; 
dark and candied, 7@8ce. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Dull and lower to sell; season abou’ 
over. Strained offered at 8c. and unsold. Com 
quotably in fair demand at 18@22c. 

BEESWAX-—Stiff at 20@21c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Street. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance: 


Der BS WEG. o ccc scccvccevses +4 per cent. discount. 
. gs * “ “ 
“43 


(3 months)....30 “ - 


“26 “ (6months)....240 “ sat 
“39 “ =(9months)...60 “ “ 
“3S ©“ (i year) .....-. 60 * = 


Discount, for 1 year,in the Monthly alone, 25 
per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent, 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Hotices. 


To Advertisers.— By reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, but the lowest rates on yearly 
contracts. 








i 


The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
is so arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 

120 pages)...... $1 00 

** 100 colonies (220 om tecs Se 

** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


<—_ 


To Promote a Vigorous Growth of 
the hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
It restores the youthful color to gray 
hair, removes dandruff, and cures 
itching of the scalp. llwit 


For 50 colonies 











Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





We have just issued a new edition 
of our pamphlet bearing the above 
title. It has been revised and en- 
larged from 24 pages to 32, the new 
pages being devoted to new Recipes 
for Honey Medicines, as well as all 
kinds of cooking in which honey is 
used. 
It is undeniable that pwre honey is 
the simplest, the healthiest, the most 
natural, and the most strengthening 
article of food for healthy persons, as 
well as the best remedy for the sick; 
and for the convalescent it is the true 
balsam of life, to restore them to their 
wonted strength and health. 
What is needed is to educate the 
community up to this idea, and in no 
way can that be done so well as by di- 
recting their attention to the merits 
of honey. 
This little pamphlet should be scat- 
tered by thousands all over the coun- 
try, by honey producers. In this way 
it will create a home market in almost 
any locality. 
We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
When 100 or more copies are wanted, 
they will be sent by express, at the 
expense of the purchaser. 
° 
«= When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress. mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


a oo 

A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

‘ sei@ran 

gs We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75. 














«= The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every ‘Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 





subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. : 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


It is a fact that horse dealers are 
buying horses with ringbones and 
spavins, because they can make money 
by using Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 9wdt 





**How do You Manage,” said a lad 

to her friend, *‘ to appear so happy all 
the time ?” “I always have Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic handy,” was the reply, 
‘and thus keep myself and family in 
good health. When I am well I al- 
ways feel good natured.” See other 
column. llwdt 








New Price Lists.—We have received 
new Apiarian Catalogues and Price 
Lists from the following: 


J. W. Calder, Williamstown, Ont. 

O. Foster, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

E. L. Briggs, Wilton, Lowa. 

Also the Gardener’s Guide by Parker 
& Gannett, 49 North Market street, 
Boston, Mass.—an excellent seed cata- 
logue. 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


Sweet Glover Seed Wanted, 


I wish to purchase several! bushels of Sweet Clo- 
ver (Melilotus alba) Seed. Address. stating quan- 
tity and price, A. H. NEWMAN, 

l2wtf 972 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 














OR SALE-—Any number of colonies of choice 

Italian and Cyprian Bees, in 10- frame standard 
Langstroth hives. Also, Hives, Sections, and choice 
bred Queens in their season, at popular prices. 
Will sell the entire Apiary of 260 colonies, and evy- 
erything to run them the coming season, at a bar- 
gain. Also, wanted, an active man to work at the 
bee business 7 or 12 months. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address, T. 8S. ROYS, 

l2wtf Columbus, Wis. 


Basswood, or Linden, Trees, 


One footand under $2 per 100, by mail $3; 2, 4, 
6,8 and 10 feet high for 4, 6, 8,10 and 12 cents 
apiece respectively. Special rates by the hundred 
or thousand. GEO. E. HIL N, 

l2wit Fremont Center, Newaygo Co., Mich. 








ANTED-—A man to work on farm, in apiary 
and supply shop, with chance to learn the 
business. Must be industrious, temperate, and 
well recommended. Address, stating wages, 
12witp C.A.GRAVES, Birmingham, 0. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Lam paying 22c. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 











cause beyond our control. 


972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, ................ $2 00.. 
ond Giey nings in Bee-Culture(A.l1. poew 3 ‘3. 2 75 





ee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). . 260 

Bee-! Keepers’Instructor(W. Thomas) 3 50.. 235 
The 4 above-named papers....... 4 50.. 
Roe Recpers Baal nge(Hesk &Peet)3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......+++ 2 60.. 
The 7 above-named papers....... 6 30.. 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
. Newman) .. 2 


wnwwe rnoden oo 
SIRS S8KRSS 





———______—__0-& @ > o—________ 
Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


Fora Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
3,—an Emerson Binder tor 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ “ 5,— “ “ cloth. 
™ = 6.-Woay Bee Journal for 1 goer: 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 
> 2. <a +e oe COC~— 
g We are sometimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal. 





PRICE LIST OF 


Choice Italian Bees and Queens, 


mailed on application. Address, 


W. J. DAVIS, 


Youngsville, Warren Co., Pa. 


Bees and Queens a Specialty, 


I have a choice lot of Tested Italian Queens, also 
Full Colonies of Bees, I offer for sale cheap. 
shall breed and have forsale after June Ist, young 

ueens from the best of Imported stock. Satis- 

action Suqrentecs. Price list free. 
llw5m I. 8. CROWFOOT, Hartford, Wis. 


OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
39wly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co.,II1. 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and ey! Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, gcod goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf EA. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


FULL COLONIES OF YELLOW BEES, 


Not ae 4 tp ny aint ¢ of ft Value; also barrels of 
Honey RVIN, St. om 
Kane Sci. +The llw2tp 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp. contains beautiful 
‘7m steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
y tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
—_ ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 


F.8¢ nd now. Address oqpody 
* Medical Institute or or Dr. W. 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st.. Boston. 22wily 


llw4t 


























GS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the ee gee oe ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE FARM AND APIARY 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned offers his Bee Farm for sale, 
situated one-half mile from Plainwel!, Allegan 
Co., Mich., containing 7 acres of land, with all 
kinds of choice fruit, good buildings, including 
honey house and 2 house-apiaries, with 100 Colo- 
nies of Italian and Hybrid Bees. Price, including 
Bees, $3,000, or $2,500 without bees. For further 

articulars address the undersigned at Petoskey, 
Emmett Co., Mich. WM. E. FORBES. 

10w3tp 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


J. M. C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


ltalian Bees. 


A few Choice Colonies for sale. Address, 


H. D. EDWARDS, 


10w4tp Delhi, Jersey County, Ill. 


CHEAP.-- CHEAP. 


We offer for sale 180 good Colonies of pure Italian 
and Cr prian Bees, mostly in Langstroth and Amer- 
ican Hives, at $4 each; 100 new, painted, Lang- 
stroth and American Hives at $1.50 each : 3,500 
Boss Sections, $2 per 500; about 30 Queens, tested, 
$1 each ; 300 Ibs. Comb Foundation, 30c. per 
twonew "Extractors, Muth’sand Everett’ 8, $4 cach; 
one 12-inch roll Foundation Machine, $15. We 
will pay shipping charges on orders of $5 and up- 
wards. Satisfaction given or money refunded. 

liw6t A. T. SEDGE WIC, Corning, Ohio. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. HOMAS G. N 


Send fo Circular. 
10wtf 














MAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, i. 


GOODRICH’S 


FOUNDATION 


FASTENER. 


A SIMPLE MACHINE 
For FASTENING COMB FOUNDATION to the 
TOP AND ENDS OF BROOD FRAMES, OR IN 


SECTION BOXES, securel ues ra oa" 
circular. s. G ODHIC _ 


Swtt ~~ a 


DODGE’S FEEDER 


STILL AHEAD! 

Sample by Mail......... 

Per dozen, by express.. 

Catalogue and Price List of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
and Small Fruit Plants, free to any add 

Sw4t U. E. DODGE, 











88. 
redonia, N.Y. 


Basswood and Catalpa 


One pose old, nice Trees, by mail, pomeets, $2.50 
per 100; by express or freigh ht, $1.50 per 100; by 
| than or freight, $9.00 per 1,000. ‘Catalpa equais 
Basswood for honey, and the wood ad te oar against 
—, dress, 

yw: 





Ss, 


N omm..4. 4, Rantoul, Ill. 


SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover. 


Alsike Clover. 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 





Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


— FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








130 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 
for sale at $5.00 per colony, 
all in good condition, and in 
— 10 frames. 

Sw3tp 


in lots to suit; 
angstroth hives 


PAUL DUNKEN, Freeman, Mo. 









Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 


H al r a sam. een, A different from 


The Best, Cleanest, and 
Most beaming Hair Dress- and other Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates. 
youthful color to gray hair. & Co., Chemists, N. N. Y. 


Bitters, Ginger Essences 








50c. and $1 sizes. Large Saving Buying Dol lar Size. J 








Poe aos 


nae ao 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen. 













with Test- 


e ueen.. 
Full Colony, with Tested 





Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after DEE Bovcoscesace 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 


after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 

after July 1..ccccccccccccces 13.50 
Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I will dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. ‘hese bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 
to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they will 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
be avoided. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 
15th, or remove them North. S 

lam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei und Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


"Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
5Sowtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL to send his nameand Postoffice ad- 
dress for a copy of his new Iliustrated Circular of 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
before ordering your supplies. 


(2 Beeswax wanted. 











3w26t 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1; ‘'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 





Who will be the 


25,000 IN USE. 


n 


“RED TAPE!” 






first to copy? BINGHAM 


If ie buy the Origi- 
al Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the | 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy \ 
our suche hon- p 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878 
others. Send for free description and testimoni- 
als, to BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Ze 
aN | 


Aisi 
i? 


[Uc 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of ——— tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a Rea card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


A YEAK and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 

free. Addres ‘ 
3w13tp 








8, F. A. N aks 
Milledgeville, Carroll county, Ill. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR a 
Italian Queens, Bees and Fancy Poultry Eggs. 


Send for Circular. J. F. KIGHT, 
Swét Poseyville, Ind. 


WANTED AGENTS to take orders 
for the best selling book on 
FARM and HOME topics ever published. Sells 
atsigh’. Ladies can handlsit. Hasno superior in 
any language ; 1,050 pages, with nearly 2,000 illus- 
trations. Terms free On application. 50 Per 
Cent. to Agents. 

F. L. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Given's FoundationPress. 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. Al] Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D. 8. GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of es: al interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages pane oy gotten up in bookform. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 











w5tx 











ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. Sw26t 





dress. Agents wanted. ress, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 


| 
The Original 


Bee Smoker | 





The Bee-Keeper’s Gude; 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 
-30/— 

320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0°-—— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiury. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited, his means, can 
afford to dowithout. ltis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly pructical. 

—:0:— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T’. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Manual of the. Apiary thun from 
any other book.—E, H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ootains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the cimes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so at as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I huve never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which I like so much.—L'’ABBE DU 





BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. e 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘oul taking an interest in this sub 
we suy, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 


and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadt 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
bandsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western A ulurist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction Of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion r ing the cureand management of the 
aes. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to —— and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

—tei— 

PrRice—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE 


IUNHAM 






FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
(@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtuined LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to al) purties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the luw. FRANCES A. DUNH 9 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


COMB FOUNDATION 


And all Usefal Supplies. 


Circulars sent on receipt of address only, by 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


100 Colonies of Italiian Bees for Sale, 


IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
. Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
*\ Honey Plants, and everything re- 
guired inan omer . Send for price 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 
(Rose Hill Apiary), 
5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 





list. 


Address, 





Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE LIstT 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SHEIND FOR ONE 


¢@” It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the ry Implements used in an Apiary, and 





Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


&2™ Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2wém. 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four to eight inches, 81.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 
Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, 
6w8tp Sparta, Wis. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 
Gegens. and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
@1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more eadh. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


IL. RR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


Muth’s Honey extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
("Send 10c. for Practical Hintsto Bee-Keepers. 








5wly 





is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be without it. Your name and address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


a Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. a8 
2wém. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill, 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Tested. ...$2 

‘es 


, i ns....$1; Tested....$2 

’ Palestine Queens..$1; Tested... $2 

ao, Extra ns, for swarming sea- 
RS} s0 f 


n, ready, if weare timely notified. 

: One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 

Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 

Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Wax 

worked on Dunham mactiine, 10 cents per pound ; 

on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 15 cents per Ib. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


















lwly 


2 c. paid for brigkt wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


Books for Bee-Keeners 
| 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not Only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica). 


| ‘The book isa roe, Tne 5 tae and one that no 


bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L.C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot failtointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down ta 
the present time. Cloth, $1.QQ}3 paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance oi 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aplary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the tollowing subjects; Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring— 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German,— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory :— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demunstrate them. 15c 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphiet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ee . the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation cf Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as 1004. giving recipes for making 
Hone Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine. with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Publishedin English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25in gold 
—wasawarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given intull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey: Harvesting, Handl- 
Ingand Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth: 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
Ought tocreute a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered ustood. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Caiculations, Processes, Tro’e Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Formas, etc., -f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


opp’s Easy Caleculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It ig really a lightning calculator, weil bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. ; Morocco, $1.50. 
Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 
Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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